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LITERARY GUILD-JULY SELECTION 


Chevalier, Elizabeth Pickett. Drivin' Woman. The Macmillan Co., 
June 30, 1942. 652p. $2.75 


Essentially the story of a woman and her life-long struggles and 
vitories Drivin’ Woman is not without its sociological implications. 
For running parallel with the story of America Moncure's life is told 
the rise of the <reat Tobacco Trust and the conflicts so prominent in 
the development of modern industrialism, between the lowly independent 
operators and the wealthy tycoons solely concerned with the amassing 
of greater wealth. 


Of time and place the story covers a great deal taking the reader as 
it does from the war-scorched earth of the South at the close of the 
Civil War, through the hogshead breaks of Cincinnati, into the upper 
strata of New York society during the opening decade of this century. 


First of the three great struggles which America Moncure had to meet 
was for her ancestral plantation and to save her sister, Palestine. 
Shouldering the responsibility of providing for her mother and three 
younger sisters, America at the age of eighteen, accustomed to finery 
and luxury, was now not beyond giving herself to the soil to raise 
what meager subsistence she could for the family. And when a profite- 
ering civilian head of the Freedmen's Bureau, Mudston by name, comes 
with a group of soldiers to search for some Union army mules spirited 
away from the camp, America cleverly drives the men away by upsettins 
Several bechives. That night when the band, flushed with drink, re- 
turns to burn down the mansion and Mudston attacks her sister, Americs 
kills the assailant and with the aid of a faithful old slave attempts 
to destroy the body in a blazing cabin. 
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About a week later the unexpected return of her brother, Ephrain, 
from the war brings with it the beginning of the second important 
struggle in America's life. For with him is a cousin, Fant Annable, 
in whom the young girl soon finds a kindred friendship. Aroused to 
suspicion by the daily search for Mudston's body on the plantation 
Fant discovers the charred cadaver and using his information event- 
ually forces America to follow him to Kentucky where they are mar- 
ried. Too late does she learn that he is nothing but a shiftless, 
scheming river-gambler, But she has promised herself to him for the 
rest of her days and whatever else must be said of her she is always 
faithful to that marriage vow-even after he kills a man and is forced 
to spend the rest of his life a fugitive from justice, presumably 
dead to all but America. 


With the birth of a son and her residence at Foxden, which the child 
has inherited from his paternal uncle, America's life becomes one of 
hardship despite wealth and property. The birth of two daughters 


‘during subsequent years naturally leaves her life open to gossip and 


condemnation. Shielding the husband from those who think him dead 
America steadily refuses to reveal the paternity of her daughters. It 
is only years later when Fant returns a consumptive and is killed 
trying to escape that his long hidden existence is revealed. 


During these long hermit years at Foxden the third struggle and finsel 
victory are gradually taking shape. Within a short time America is 
transformed into a prominent New York society woman and important 
figure among the tobacco raising communities of Mason County. But 
first we must go back to her earlier life again. 


Long before she had left Golden Hill America had made the acquaintance 
of Tugger Blake and Dan Lord-two traders who wanted no learning but 

to spend their lives in "tradin’."* While the years were taking her 
through misery and misfortune Tugger had married Palestine (slichtly 
demented as a result of her early experience) and together with Lord ~ 
gained national prominence as leaders of the great Tobacco Trust. 
Shrewdly and unscrupulously at the expense of her brother-in-law 
America succeeded in seeing her daughters married to wealth and her- 
self the organizer of the powerful Equity Society through whose efforts 
the trust was broken. Meanwhile she too had remarried, this time to 
another cousin, Stone Moncure, who had seen her the first day she 

came to Kentucky as a girl and immediately had fallen in love with hen 
Together with him she now looks forward to the last serene years of 
her ebbing life. 


Unquestionably Drivin' Woman is a book that will hold a strong appeal 
for its numerous female readers, America Moncure is 8 woman whom many 
will admire for her faithfulness, coursze and womanliness, But the 
impressions created by the story are conflicting. On the one hand it 
is evident that fidelity to one's spouse is far better than a broken 
marriage for any inducement whatsoever. But on the other hand we are 
faced with the calloused destruction of human life. America and Fant 
were both murderers, yet in neither of their hearts do we find any 
evidence of compunction or sorrow for their acts. As soon as America . 
had gone from Golden Hill anyone could shoulder the blame for Mud- 
Stone's death-the old slave as he had promised; even her brother who 
was forced to flee home because he was suspected. All the good she 

may have accomplished by helping the down-trodden growers, by her 
Tejection of Tugger's millions and love (after he could divorce Pales- 


tine) cannot erase the fact that she was a murderess-and the protector 
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of a murderer. But there was evidently no remorse, no pang of cons- 
cience in her make-up-only the incessant will to win at all cost. For 
this reason we reservedly recommend Drivin' Woman only to adults. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOK CLUB-JUNE SZLECTION 


Wilson, Charles Morrow. Ambassadors in White. Henry Holt and Co., 
June 25, 1942. 372p. $3.50 


Ambassadors in White is a notable contribution to the presentday pro- 
gram of educating the public with regard to our Latin American neigh- 
bors. Written by a newspaperman somewhat in the Sunday feature style 
but concise, thorough, well-documented and authentic it is aimed 
directly at the general public and portrays the status and signifi- 


-eance of disease below the Rio Grande, between the Tropics of Cancer 


and Capricorn. Mr. Wilson's main theme is the existence of a "sick 
man's society” in Latin America and he maintains that the social, 
political and economic implications of such a state of society must, 
more than any other factor, condition our relations with Latin Amer- 
ica, He discusses not only the present status of disease but also 
gives us a comprehensive history of Latin American diseases and their 
effects by telling of the work of such stalwarts as Reed, Finlay and 
Gorgas. As his major villains Mr. Wilson has chosen yellow fever and 
malaria but he does not neglect to discuss the hosts of other deadly 
diseases rampant in the tropics.. 


In his introductory chapters we find extremely pertinent but little- 
know material on the brilliant past and present contributions of 
Catholic Spain and Latin America to medicine and the heroic efforts 
which modern Latin American countrics are making in the war against 
disease. Here also he introduces his concept of a "sick man's society," 
admirably backed by comparative statistics and shows the political, 
social and economic implications of such a state of society. He brings 
out the extremely close relationship between economic and medical 
problems and places a great deal of blame for the former on the United 
States. 


In rapid succession Mr. Wilson describes and discusses the work of 
William Crawford Gorgas, Carlos Finlay and Walter Reed on yellow 

fever in Cuba and Panama. He balances well the achievements of these 
three men and shows how their work was integrated to give us a prac- 
tical solution of the major portion of the yellowjack problem. In 
later chapters he discusses the work of other men, notably Noguchi 

and Deeks, who have made important contributions to tropical medicine. 


Intensely interesting are the later chapters on the effects of im- 

proved communications upon epidemiology, the incredible ravages of 

our Northern diseases in South America and the long list of tropical 

diseases which are still "fierce, deep, black mysteries" and which to- 

day are of prime concern to us because of our soldiers in tropic 

climes. The chanter on mosquitoes and disease is scarcely less inter- 

esting while that on "banana medicine” as practiced by the United 

= Company marks a bright spot in our economic relations with Latin 
erica. 
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The closing chapters are a plea for a better understanding of Latin 
American medical problems and their importance in determining the 
economic, social and political fate of the Western Hemisphere. In 
these are pointed out the immense resources, human, intellectual, 
cultural and physical, etc., of Latin America and the great damage 
that already has been done through shortsightedness, neglect and evi. 
exploitation on the part of the United States, the British and the 
Dutch Empires. We can do no better than to quote the closing para- 
graphs of the book: "The primary solution of Latin America's mighty 
health problem is common willingness to face the issues and to seek 
its solution at a time when the defense of health is not only an 
obligation of neighborliness but a necessity if the Americas are to 
survive. 


We can never be, even if it were desirable to hope for such an event- 
uality, entirely free of the rest of the world. The outcome of a 
-sound, well-planned, amply-funded and energetically prosecuted plan 
for Western Hemisphere health, however, would have the effect of con- 
solidating in one great healthy body of great nations the strength 
and resources which they can command, of siving to the Americas a 
voice in world affairs which shall be able to make itself heard in 
time of future crisis and prove itself capable of leading all nations 
away from such a catastrophe as that in which we are now enbroiled. 


Let us have more ambassadors in white and more American dollars, minds 
and hands to move in behind them." 


Ambassadors in White is a timely, well-written, significant and sym- 
pathetic analysis of a major world problem presented in a simple 
readable style. It is highly recommended for all age and reader levels 


| Miller, Francis Trevelyan. General Douglas MacArthur-Fighter for 
| Freedom. Universal Book and Bible House, 1942. 280p. {1.35 


Here is one of the first tributes, written with almost awe-like 
restraint, to America's hero of the day-General Douglas MacArthur. 


Born 62 years ago in a family that had produced military strategists 
for generations Douglas MacArthur seemed destined for army life from 
the very place of his birth, an army post at Fort Little Rock, Ar- 

| kansas. His father, awarded the Congressional Mcdal of Honor at the 

| age of 18, was popularly known as the "Boy Colonel of the West" 
during the Civil War. And as the father, so too the son at a very 
youthful age was to receive high honors and treasured decorations, 

| After four years at West Point, where he deported himself as a cons- 
| cientious, yet human and humane student, MacArthur graduated first 
in his class with an exceptionally brilliant average. 


Soon after his graduation fromthe military academy father and son 
were in the Philippines working feverishly to build up the islands 
and to promote closer cooperation with the United States. Then we 
find them together again in Tokio acting as military observers during 
the Russo-Japanese War. 


During World War I MacArthur once more displayed the courage and 
Valor characteristic of his ancestors as Commander of the famous 
Rainbow Division which he had named. As a result of his daring 
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exploits and splendid handling of his troops he was appointed a 
general at the age of 38. With the Armistice and peace he was sent 
to West Point as Superintendent to rehabilitate the military academy 
which had suffered badly during the war years. 


In 1937 Douglas MacArthur retired from the United States Army in order 
to devote himself exclusively to the development of the Philippine 
defenses which was scheduled to be completed by 1946. For this work 

he was honored by President Quezon with the title of Field Marshall. 
Forseeing the dangers that threatened the world, particularly Japan's 
ambitious thrust in the Pacific, MacArthur fought bitterly with his 
own American Congress which was bent on spending money for anything 
put defense. But when war clouds loomed ominously in the Far East 
President Roosevelt fully cognizant of the value of the man in the 
Philippines recalled him in July 1941 and ordered him to take command 
of all the armed forces of the Far East. What the "Fighter For Free- 
dom" has accomplished since then does not need retelling at this point, 


But for all its length, studded with anecdotes and reminiscences by 
those who ‘knew the General when' this is a sketchy, hastily written 
book which fails to personalize the man and really let us see him as 
we would like to see him. This is particularly true of the second 
part of the book where the author, instead of focusing our attention 
on MacArthur, deviates from the man and concerns himself with a re- 
sume of events since 1939, as a result we almost lose contact with 
the central character. 


Appearing at the time it has this book by Francis Miller will un- 
doubtedly serve as a guide and reference for many future biographies 
and studies of the "Hero of the Philippines." Because of its timely 
appearance whatever omissions and defscts it might bear are scasily 
explainable and excuseble, It is especially recommended for its fine 
presentation of MacArthur's foresicht and warning of impending 
trouble in the Pacific. Every man and boy should be eager to read 
the story of this great "Fiehter For Freedom." 


| Forbes, Esther. Paul Revere and the Worid Hs Lived In. Houghton, 
| Mifflin and Co., June 23, 1942. $3.75 


Paul Revere was born in the year 1735 in Boston, lassachusetts. Ho 
died in the year 1818, To the average American the neme Peul Revere 
brings to mind cold winter nights, a dashing steed end faithful Pavl 
carrying his message to warn the countryside of the advancing British. 


Esther Forbes has set about the task of reconstructing the life of 
Paul Revere and the Boston of his day. Her biography is an excelient 
piece of work. The narrator has evidently done extensive research to 
present an authentic picture of the little hero-faithful to the core- 
who helped make America great. She has not stopped with this man of 
French-Hugenot extraction. She goes on to write an execllent social 
and cultural history of the New England region. 


The pre-Revolutionary period brought forth what historians call the 
Tadical' element. Foremost among these contemporaries of Paul Revere 
were James Otis, John Hancock and Samucl Adams. We meet them all and 
this reviewer has lived a happy weckend in late colonial Boston. 
James Otis, ‘thirty-five and the best laywer in Boston is pictured 
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fighting the Writs of Assistance. Always a crusader he was to die 
from a lightning stroke and even in death his body was uprooted by 

a stately elm tree growing over his grave. John Hancock is presented- 
desiring so much to be admired, giving his people money and presents, 
going to Philadelphia and always complaining of physical ills. Here 
is a Hancock to be remembered; not the Hancock of Independence fame 
put the John Hancock lashed to his inward weakness so much desiring 
to be considered a gentleman. Samuel Adams, father of the Revolution, 
stands forth as a fomenter of ideas. He had palsy. He loathed wealth 
but he brought John Hancock's money into his political gathering and 
went to Philadelphia with cousin John. Of these three men the charac- 
ter analysis follows and interwines Paul Revere's life like the 
strands of a gigantic web. 


The time for revolt had arrived. Paul Revere has to be, in his own 
words, ‘acting'. He rode to warn the countryside and with William 


-Dawes and Dr. Prescott achieved everlasting fame. Revere lived through 


the period of Confederation and Constituion. He was by trade a silver- 
smith. He engaged in printing money, caring for his growing family 

and living the life of a law-abiding citizen. The casting of bells 
intrigued him-he reng them in his youth at Christs Church-end Paul 
turned after the Revolution to casting bells. He repaired and cop- 
pered many vessels of the infant United States Navy. He walked Boston 
streets, drank with the fashionable and abounded in charitable acts. 


Although desirous of action, Revere received no military assignment 
in the Continental Army. He was a friend of Henry Knox, our first 
Secretary of War, and became the friend of other military leaders. 
His last years he spent in various enterprises. He operated a foundry 
making bolts, spikes and other material for vessels. The aged silver- 
smith became a unique figure walking Boston streets in his quaint 
Revolutionary dress, 


As the years rolled by, Revere became more or less of a legendary 
figure in American history. Part of this was due to Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow who wrote an inaccurate poem of Revere's ride. 


Esther Forbes, in this reviewer's opinion, has written a masterful 
story of a much misunderstood period in our history. This book is 
highly recommended for its story, style, clarity and yoluminous col- 
lection of footnotes as well as its excellent bibliography. 


Nordhoff, Charles. Men Without Country. Charles Nordhoff and James 
Norman Hall. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book, Little, Brown and Co. 
June 15, 1942. 1122p. $1.50 


Out of World War II have come many stories of patriotism, dauntless 
courage and daring deeds, but for sheer simplicity and stirring drama 
Men Without Country will undoubtedly live longest in the minds and 
hearts of its readers who are bound to be legion. 


Brief, but filled with action and pathos, it is the story of five con- 
viets escaped from Cayenne, the French penal colony, bent upon fight- 
ing for the freedom of their country by whom they had justly been 
deprived of their own personal liberty. Originally they were six but 
When it became evident that their little boat could scarcely carry 


m that number, Grandpere, who had been in the colony for thirty-five 
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years and through whom the flight had been made possible, greciously 
orders the five younger to go on without him. 


After weeks on the open sea, mercilessly tossed about, without food 
or water, they are picked up, more dead than alive, by a French carro 
vessel. On board are two officers of the Infanterie Coloniale, Com- 
mandant Duval and Lieutenant Lenoir; also Captain Freycinet, return- 
ning from New Caledonia to act as liaison officer with the B.E.F. It 
is through him that we learn the story as told to an American news- 
paperman somewhere in England where the Captain is leader of a small 
squadron of Free French airmen, 


As for the convicts, as soon as they are on board the ship they are 
suspected by Duval for what they are. But their account of themselves 
is otherwise. Befriended by Freycinet and the captain of the ship 


they soon give their true story. Duval insists that they be handed 


over to the authorities on the shipS arrival at Marseilles but the 
two captains have other plans. 


Then, far out on the ocean, they receive the staggering news-France 
had fallen. Aware of what will happen to his ship and cargo if he 
proceeds to his home port Captain Malo, unknown to all except Frey- 
cinet and the convicts, directs his course toward Liverpool. When 
Duval and the crew realize what has occurred they attempt to take over 
the ship only to be beaten and subdued by the timely arrival of the 
prisoners. Here they were, Frenchmen, their country fallen, fighting 
among themselves just as the whole nation has been doing from that 
time to the present. 


Eventually they are met by a British destroyer, after they have shot 
down a Dornier, and brought to England. The Vichy regime followers 
are later to be repatriated if and when the opportunity arrives. Once 
in England the men without country, now only four, since one of their 
number was killed during the bomber attack, continue their struggle 
for freedom, still filled with intense patriotism for a free France. 


Though only a novelette Men Without Country has within its pares a 
tense, manly story that can be heartily recommended for all beyond 
high school age since its story may be a little too profound for 
those within that latter group. 


Brush, Katharine. The Boy from Maine. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
June 19, 1942. 3440p. 250 


In The Boy from Maine Katherine Brush has given us another relatively 
uninteresting story of Manhattan. Of the pulp magazine quality it 
tells the tale of the transformation of an illiterate Maine fisher 
boy into a successful night club master of ceremonies and of his 

love for a rich man's daughter. The settins is Manhattan with brief 
excursions to Maine and most of the action takes place between the 
two World Wars. 


Hobey Hadley (nee Hiesins) grew up in a siall, semi-isolated Maine 
fishing village whose major contacts with the outside world were the 
"summer people" for whom Hobey performed odd jobs during his boyhood. 
In his own shy way he was particularly interested in Rosalie Hastines 
Spoiled daughter of a Boston leather manufacturer, and as they grew 


up he fell inarticulately in love with her. Hobey had always dreamt 
of leaving home and the chance came when he sailed Mr. Hastings! 
boat to Boston. Instead of returning he remained in Boston and after 
failing to get work joined the Navy in 1917 at the age of seventeen. 
Rosalie at the same time, imagining herself in love with Philip 
Strange married him and behaved as a typical society war bride. 


While on leave one day Hobey met the gargantuan but motherly Ruby 
Mallory, popular entertainer, prototype of scat singers and night 
club entrepreneur. Ruby became intensely interested in Hobey and after 


his release from the Navy in 1918 he went to work for her as a chaf- 


feur and general errand boy. In the meantime Rosalie had met Bailg 
Harker, great Yale football as well as war hero and had fallen vio- 
lently in love with him. When she asked Philip for a divorce after 
the war the latter shot himself and Rosalie was free to marry Harker, 


During the next few years Hobey gretestis developed into an enter- 
tainer in the field of night clubs end cafe society while Rosalie 

and Bailey after having been happy at first gradually permitted their 
marriage to develop into an affair of mutual independence from which 
it deteriorated rapidly. Rosalie then decided to get a divorce and 
marry Hobey but weakens at the last minute and goes back to Bailey. 
Hobey then married the conscienceless, amoral, self-seeking Bonnie 
Roberts, a girl whom he had brought from Maine and had developed into 
a top-flight entertainer. 


The Great Depression a Rosalie and Bailey and during the thirties 
they lived economically in Boston away from all the glamour and glit- 
ter which had characterized their varlier years, Bailsy, however, was 
too restless for that type of life and their marriage ended when he 
was killed fighting with the Fascists in Spain. Rosalie goes to work 
in New York and after several years meets Hobcy i. The 
latter by this time had become a successful radio executive. Hobey 
divorces Bonnie with whom he had never been happy, merries Rosalie, 
and gets a commission in the Naval Reservs for a desk job in Washing- 
ton as the story ends. 


Superficially the moral tone of the book does not seem too bad but 
actually whenever ths characters act according to correct moral prin- 
ciples they do not act because of the correctness of those principles 

but rathor in their own self-interest. Divorce is accepted as are 
extra-marital sex affairs. In addition there is no positive value of 
any sort in the book and for these reasons it is not recommended for 

any class of reader. 


Maugham, W. Somerset. The Hour Before the Dawn. Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., Inc. June 19, 1942. 307p. %2.50 


One has always regarded Somerset Maugham as a very thorough-going 
craftsman and a writer who could always be trusted to turn out a 

good piece of work, That confidence is completely shattered by his 
latest book, The Hour Before the Dawn. Someone has evidently told 

Mr. Maugham about the the war and the news must have preyed upon his 

mind until he felt compelled to write a book about it, That book is 
as beautifully done a third-rate viece of writing as this reviewer 
has ever seen, Mr. Maugham's chsracters are so "veddy, veddy" British, 
their emotions as flat as stale beer, the situations trite and poorly 
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handled, and all in all the book is scarcely more palatable than the 
pulp magazines. To make it more pitiable there are pieces of good 
writing, of strong characterization and even in spots a few amusing 
pits of humor but these only serve to accentuate further the lack of 
quality in the rest of the book. The scene of the story is laid in 
England from immediately before the war until the end of the first 
British Libyan g@ampaign. 


We meet the Hendersons of Graveney Holt as the family is gathering to 
celebrate Mrs. Henderson's birthday. On scene are presented the re- 
tired and rather futile General Henderson, his motherly wife, their 
puffoonishly homely daughter Jane, married to the equelly buffoonish 
Ian Foster, May Henderson, wife of Rorer, eidest son and officer in 
the Military Intelligence, Jim Henderson, Oxford student and incipient 
pacifist, the twelve year old Tommy Henderson, Dick Murray, the estate 
manager, and Dora Friedberg, ostensibly an Austrian refugee from the 
Nazis but actually a spy. Evidently the Hendersons followed the Clive- 


: ‘den set since they were sure that Chamberlain and Munich had achieved 


"peace in our time." 


As the story gets under way Roger Henderson arrives from London only 
to be taken aside by his wife Mey and asked for ae divorce so that the 
latter can marry Dick Murray with whom she has fellen in love. When 
Roger tells her that Hitler will invade Poland on the next day she 
agrees to wait until after the war which everyone anticipates will be 
very short. 


All the Hendersons attempt to get into service and Graveney Holt is 
turned into an asylum for evacu¢é children in charge of Mrs. Henderson, 
May and Dora. Jim's conscientious objections crystallize and he is 
given an assignment as a land worker. Jim is in love with Dora and 
wants to marry her immediately to prevent her internment as an enemy 
alien. She at first refuses but later marries him secretly in order 

to remain free to do her work. 


As the story continues the B.E.F. is sent to France snd in due time 

the debacle of Northern France and Dunkerque occurs. Both Ian Foster 
and Dick Murray return but there is no word from Roger. May is sad yet 
happy to be free to marry Dick but out of the blue Roger returns after 
having made a storybook escape and May feels that it is only right to 
remain his wife. She renounces Dick and agrees to stay with Roger. Jim 
and Dora are forced to reve“l their marriage when the latter is ques- 
tioned as an enemy alien and they then live together in a small cottage 
near a hidden airfield. Jane is bombed out of her apartment in London 
and Roger brings her to Graveney when he comes to settle Dora's status. 
Dora succeeds in guiding the German bombing planes to the secret air- 
field and in the resulting raid Tommy Henderson is killed. Jim dis- 
covers that Dora really is a spy and chokes her to death. Roger then 
incites Jim to commit suicide in order to keep the family honor clean. 
Dick Murray arrives home fromthe Libyan Campaign blinded and May in- 
mediately hurries to him leaving Roger to eccept his loss phlegmatical- 
ly and stoically in the best British spirit as the story ends. 


As a story The Hour Before the Dewn is very poor, and scarcely worth 

reading even for enterteinment. Among objectionable fesetures might be 

listed May's willingness to leave her husband for Dick Murray 2nd Rog- 

ets part in Jim's suicide. The book need not necessarily be condemned 

but if it be recommended at all it should be recommended for adults only 
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NOTICES 
Those subscribers whose addresses have been or will be 
changed during the summer and who wish to receive their 
copies of BEST SZLL2RS without interruption are requested 
to notify us of their new address as soon es possible. To 
avoid mistakes please send both the new and the old ed- 
dress. Otherwise copies will be mailed as usSual to the 
regular address given on the original subscription. 


The Editor 
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